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INSTRUCTION OP IDIOTS. 

Nor did Christianity, in the first few centuries after its advent, 
grapple with these forms of wretchedness. It did, indeed, with 
praiseworthy courage, assail and often overthrow gigantic wrongs. 
At its stem behest, the gladiatorial contests were discontinued, and 
the fierce thirst for blood which had so long characterized the Eoman 
populace, was no longer gratified with the sight of the death strug- 
gles of innocent men, contending, for their amusement, with wild 
beasts, or brutal savages. Under its more humane sway the sick 
stranger was no longer left to die in loneliness and agony, for the 
dews of death were wiped from his brow by the fair hands of woman, 
now first taught her mission on earth, that of ministering angel ; the 
poor slave no longer clanked his chain in despair, for Christian sym- 
pathy had reached him in his low estate, and the wealth of Christian 
men, and even the endowments of Christian churches were sacrificed 
without regret, to secure his freedom. But though the due meed of 
praise should not be withheld, for these acts of Christian philan- 
thropy, the people were too recently emerged from the selfishness and 
heartlessness of heathenism, to think of succoring those who prof- 
fered no daim for aid, save in their vacant countenances and loath- 
some habits. 

And when, in the dark ages, the spirit of. philanthropy awakened 
in the early church, by the teachings of the Apostles and their imme- 
diate sucoessors, had subsided into an apathy and indifierence, second 
only to the cold cruelty of paganism, it was not to be expected that 
those whose claims had failed to move the warm Christian heart, 
should receive the sympathies of the gross, selfish and sensual monk. 

The intense individualism developed by the Reformation, the men- 
tal activity aroused by the invention of the art of printing, and the 
disenthrallment of the masses from feudal bondage, by the revolu- 
tions which followed, all contributed to banish the apathy which had so 
loi^ prevented the acknowledgement and relief of human sufifering. 

It is not a little remarkable that a single century, and that one 
more noted for bloody revolutions, fierce and desolating wars, and ex- 
traordinary changes in d3masties and nations, than any other in hu- 
man history, should have given birth to three public charities, whose 
objects had existed through all past ages, but up to that period had 
received little or nothing of human symipathy or attention. 

The instruction of deaf-mutes, commenced in 1743, by Pereira, 
and continued and improved during the latter part of the Eighteenth 
century, by Heinicke in Germany, the Abbe De L'Epee, and his emi- 
nent pupil and successor, the Abbe Sicard, in France, was still far- 
ther improved in the earlier part of the present century by the late Dr. 
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Gallaudet, Laurent Clerc, and their coadjutors; and has opened 
the portals of knowledge to thousands who but for this noble charity 
would have been as ignorant and brutish as the beasts that perish. 

In 1*794, just at the close of the reign of terror, Pinel, on his ap- 
pointment as director of the Salpetriere, disgusted with the cruelties 
which had been inflicted upon the insane, up to that period, threw 
aside the whips, the chains, and the stocks, with which they had 
hitherto been controlled, and in their stead substituted the power of 
kindness, gentleness and love. 

It was not until the early part of the present century that the con- 
dition of the idiot began to attract the attention of the humane. The 
celebrated surgeon and philosopher, Itard, at Paris, foiled in his 
attempt to demonstrate his sensational theory by the idiocy of his 
subject, the famous Savage of Aveyron, was led to consider the possi^ 
bility of instructing a cJass hitherto considered hopeless. Being, how- 
ever, advanced in years, and suffering from the disease which finally 
terminated his life, Itard felt that his plans must be committed to 
younger hands for execution ; his choice fell upon Dr. Edward Seguin, 
a favorite pupil of his, and the subsequent history of this noble phil- 
anthropic movement has demonstrated the wisdom of tbat choice. Dr. 
Seguin possessed an inextinguishable love for his race, indomitable 
perseverance, a highly cultivated intellect, and a rare degree of execu- 
tive talent. There were many difficulties to be sunnounted, many 
obstacles to be overcome, ere the first step could be taken ; but^ before 
his youthful ardor and enthusiasm, doubts vanished, difficulties disap- 
peared^ the thick veil which had enshrouded the mind oi the idiot 
was rent asunder, and these innocent but hapless creatures were res- 
cued from the doom of a life of utter vacuity. 

As in other works of philanthropy, so in this, other laborers were 
ready at once to enter into the harvest. To some of these, undoubt- 
edly, belongs the praise of originating modes of instruction which 
subsequent experience has proved successful. Among the early pio- 
neers in the cause of the idiot, the names of Belhomme, Ferrus, Fal- 
ret, Voisin, and Vallee, are deserving of special honor, as having con- 
tributed, in various ways, to its success. 

Though something had been accomplished in the way of instruct- 
ing individual cases, it was not till 1838, that a school for idiots was 
established which could be regarded as successful. In 1842, a por- 
tion of the Bicetre, one of the great hospitals for the insane, was set 
apart for their instruction, and Dr. Seguin was appointed director. He 
remained in this position for a time ; but, subsequently, established a 
private institution for idiots in Paris. 
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It was during this period that he prepared his work on Idiocy, 
" Traitement moral, hygiene et Education dee Idiots ;" a work which 
entitles its author to rank with the first professional minds of the day. 
In his definitions, his classification, his diagnosis, and, above all, in his 
plans for the treatment and instruction of idiots, he exhibits so 
thorough a mastery of his subject, such philosophical views, and such 
admirable tact, that his treatise is invaluable as a manual to all who 
may undertake similar labors. In consequence of the revolution of 
1848, in France, Dr. Seguin came to this country, and is now con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania School for Idiots, at Germantown. 

The success of Dr. Seguin and his co-laborers, at Paris, stimulated 
the philanthropic in other countries of Europe to attempt similar insti- 
tutions. Of these, that established at Berlin, in 1842, under the 
direction of M. Saegert, has been most successful. Our reports of 
this Institution are not very late, but it is still, we believe, in a pros- 
perous condition. M. Saegert seems to possess, in a very high degree, 
that genial temper so necessary for the successful training of this 
unfortunate class. 

Contemporaneously with the organization of the school for idiots, 
at Berlin, the attention of the benevolent was called to a class of 
imbeciles, hitherto entirely neglected, but whose numbers seemed 
almost suflficient to paralyze effort in their behalf. 

In Savoy, and the departments of Isere, of the High Alps, and the Low 
Alps in France, as well as in some of the other mountainous districts 
of Europe and Asia, especially in the narrow and precipitous valleys 
of these regions, a disease prevails, known as goitre. Its most marked 
feature is a prodigious enlargement of the glands of the throat, 
accompanied, in most cases, with general degeneration of the system. 
It is attributed by medical writers to impurity of air and imperfect 
ventilation, to want of sufficient light, the sun penetrating these val- 
leys for not more than one or two hours of the day, to impure water, 
innutritions food, severe labor, and extreme poverty. The children of 
these persons are, of course, far more diseased than their parents, and 
are subject to a form of idiocy called Cretinism. Retaining usually 
the goitre, they also suffer from feeble and swollen limbs, distorted 
and deformed features, pale, bloodless and tumid skin, and almost 
entire helplessness. They form, indeed, the lowest grades of idiocy. 
The number of these poor wretches is almost incredible. In the four 
departments named above, with a population of 968,000, M. Niepce 
found, in 1850, 64,000 Cretins, or about five per cent, of the entire 
population. In several of the cantons, one-third of the whole popu- 
lation were Cretins ; and, in some hamlets, as, for instance, in that of 
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Bezel, in the canton of the same name, out of 1,4*72 inhabitants, 1,011 
were either affected with goitre or cretinism. 

The attention of a young physician of Zurich, Dr. Guggenbuhl, 
was attracted to these unfortunates in 1839 ; and, after two or three 
years of experiment had demonstrated the possibility of improving 
their condition, he resolved to devote himself to their instruction. He 
accordingly purchased from the eminent agriculturist, Kasthofer, a 
tract of land, which he had already put under cultivation. It was 
situated on the Abendberg, above Interlachen, about four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and commanded a view of one of the 
finest landscapes in Switzerland. To this elevated and healthful loca- 
tion he brought as many cretin children as he had the means of 
instructing ; and, with a philanthropic zeal and patience which none 
but those who have witnessed his labors can fully appreciate, he has 
toiled on, (till impaired health compelled him, some three years since, 
to entrust his cares, for a time, to other hands,) developing intellect 
where few would have suspected its existence, and carrying joy to 
many a household which had mourned over the hopeless idiocy of 
their children. This institution has been the parent of several others 
for the treatment of cretins on the continent of Europe, particularly 
in Wurtemburg, Bavaria, Sardinia, Prussia and Saxony. 

Dr. Kern, formerly of Eisenach, established, at Leipsic, in 1846, a 
private institution for the education of idiots or feeble-minded youth. 
In 1855, a building was erected for this institution in the village of 
Gohlis, near Leipsic. Children are received without distinction of 
birth-place, religion, or sex, their friends or charitable persons paying 
the necessary charges. 

The translation and publication of some reports of the school on 
the Abendberg by Dr. Twining, and Dr. Conolly's account of the 
labors of Dr. Seguin and his coadjutors, led to the establishment of a 
school for idiots at Bath, England, in 1846. Others were organized 
soon after at Brighton and Lancaster. In the autumn of 184*7, an 
effort was made to establish an institution on a large scale, capable of 
accommodating the increasing numbers who sought for instruction. 
In this movement. Rev. Dr. Andrew Reed (whose visit to this country 
will be remembered with pleasure by many,) was the leader, and to 
his labors and those of Dr. John Conolly, whose life-long devotion to the 
cause of the insane have made him known wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, the success of the enterprise is mainly due. While 
making preparations for the erection of a magnificent hospital for idi- 
ots, the patrons of this institution deemed it desirable to commence, 
at once, the work of instruction, and accordingly, a school was com- 
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menced at the Park House, Highgate, (formerly a nobleman's resi- 
dence,) on the 27th of April, 1848. This becoming full in less than 
two years, the committee accepted the liberal offer of Sir S. M. Peto, to 
devote Essex Hall, Colchester, to their service. This, also, was soon 
filled and a third building obtained. Meantime, the friends of the 
idiot were indefatigable in their efforts to procure funds for the erec- 
tion of their new asylum. In June, 1853, the corner-stone of the 
new edifice, at Earls wood, near Reigate, Surrey, was laid by Prince 
Albert. It is intended to contain accommodations for 400 pupils, 
and is now nearly or quite completed. Its estimated cost is $1 75,000, 
aside from the price of the estate, which contains about one hundred 
acres. It is intended to elevate Essex Hall into an independent asy- 
lum, on the completion of the edifice at Earlswood. Measures have 
also been recently adopted for the establishment of an Asylum for 
idiots in the vicinity of Edinburgh, and at several other points in the 
United Kingdoms. 

The movement in this country appears to have been contemporane- 
ous with that in England. On the 13th of January, 1846, Hon. F. F. 
Backus, of Rochester, New York, at tliat time a member of the Senate 
of that State, moved a reference of that portion of the State Census 
referring to idiots, to the committee on Medical Societies, of which 
he was chairman, and on the 15th of the same month read a report 
on the subject, prepared with great care, and embodying the results 
of inquiries made the previous Autumn, urging the necessity of an 
institution for idiots, in the State of New York, and narrating the 
success of similar institutions in Europe. On the 25th of March follow- 
ing. Dr. Backus reported a bill for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of suitable buildings, for an Asylum for Idiots. His bill 
passed the Senate, and was at first concurred in by the House, but 
subsequently rejected, on the ground that the party who were then in 
power had pledged themselves to retrenchment of the expenses of the 
State. A similar bill passed the Senate the succeeding year but was 
lost in the house. 

On the 22nd of January, 1846, Hon. Horatio Byington, (in whose 
recent death Massachusetts has lost an eminent citizen, and humanity a 
benefactor,) offered a resolution in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the appointment of a commission to investigate the 
condition of idiots, in that State. Judge Byington's attention had 
been called to the subject, according to his own statement, by a letter 
from Dr. S. B. Woodward, the eminent philanthropist, with whom 
Dr. Backus had held correspondence previous to his own action, in the 
New York legislature. 

The resolution of Judge Byington passed both houses, and Dr. S. 
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G-. Howe, so well known for his labors in behalf of the blind, Judge 
Byington and Gilman Kimball, Esq., were appointed Commissioners. 
Their reports were very full and able, and conclusively demonstrated, 
the necessity of providing for the instruction of the unfortunate class \ 
whose condition they had investigated. For the purpose of testing ) 
the capacity of idiots for instruction, however, an experimental school / 
was established at South Boston, under Dr. Howe's personal supervis- / 
ion. This resulted in the establishment, in 1851, of the " Massachu- ; 
setts school for idiotic and feeble-minded youth," at South Boston, of ^ 
which Dr. Howe has a general oversight. 

It is not to be understood, however, that idiots had not been in- 
structed, in this country, previous to the Autumn of 1848, the period 
when the experimental school, at South Boston, was organized. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that their instruction had beeir 
attempted, with success here, prior to the first efforts in Europe. As I 
early as 1818, an idiot girl was admitted into the American Asylum ' 
for the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, Conn., and remained under 
instruction till 1824. Others were received during nearly every sub- 
sequent year, and some of them made very considerable progress. In 
all, thirty-four idiots have been pupils at that institution, and the suc- 
cess which has followed the efforts for the instruction of several of the 
cases, of which we have a detailed narrative, would do no discredit 
to any Asylum for Idiots, either in Europe or this country. 

In 1839, an idiot boy was received into the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and remained for three years, under the 
instruction of Prof. Morris, with very favorable results. 

The same year, Dr. S. G. Howe commenced the instruction of an 
idiotic blind child, at the Perkins Institution for the BHnd, in South 
Boston. 

In July, 1848, Dr. H. B. Wilbur, of Barre, Mass., who had for sev- 
eral years taken a deep interest in the condition of idiots, opened a 
private institution for their instruction, which, both under his admin- 
istration and that of his successor, Dr. Geo. Brown, has met with the 
most gratifying success. 

Other gentlemen in Massachusetts devoted a large measure of zeal 
and energy to the promotion of this good work. Among these it 
may not be invidious to name Mr. George Sumner, whose eloquent 
letters from Europe, describing the school at Bicetre, rendered effi- 
cient aid to the incipient organization of the Massachusetts School for 
Idiots, and Dr. Edward Jarvis, whose valuable statistics on the sub- 
ject of insanity and idiocy, recently published, have laid the country 
under obligation. 
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The Legislature of New York, though before any other in taking 
cognizance of the subject of idiocy, was more tardy in its action than 
that of Massachusetts, and it was not till 1851 that an experimental 
school was established at Albany, and Dr. Wilbur, who had already had 
three years experience in the instruction of imbeciles, at Barre, was 
elected its Superintendent. In 1854, the comer-stone of the State 
Asylum for Idiots, was laid at Syracuse, and in August, 1855, the 
school at Albany, already permanently established, was removed to 
the new edifice. The Asylum occupies a commanding site, to the 
southwest of the city of Syracuse, and while its architectural beauty 
renders it an ornament to the enterprising city whose liberality 
secured its location, and to the State whose munificence provided 
such ample accommodations for this hitherto neglected class, its inter- 
nal arrangements are so admirable as to make it a desirable model for 
institutions of the kind. 

With an edifice so well arranged, a superintendent in whom are 
combined, in a remarkable degree, those traits of character which 
mark the successful instructor, and a corps of teachers of extraordi- 
nary efficiency, it is not surprising that the results attained by the 
Asylum, even at this early period of its history, surpass those of any 
institution of the kind in this country or Europe. 

Pennsylvania has also established a school for the training of idi- 
ots, at Germantown, now in its third year of successful progress 
under the care of Mr. J. B. Richards, who was connected with the 
Massachusetts experimental school during the first two or three years 
of its history. The recent accession of Dr. Seguin to the corps of 
instructors in this school, can not fail to increase, very greatly, its 
reputation. 

During the past year, Connecticut and Kentucky have taken the 
first steps toward the establishment of similar institutions. 

Having thus hastily sketched the history of this humanitarian move- 
ment, it remains for us to discuss the objects proposed in the treat- 
ment of Idiots, the means by which these objects are accomplished, 
and the results thus far attained in the most successful schools. 

It may be well, as a preliminary step, to answer two or three ques- 
tions which meet us at the threshold of our investigations. And first, 
what constitutes idiocy ? " The type of an idiot," says Dr. Seguin, 
" is an individual who knows nothing, can do nothing, and wishes 
nothing ; and every idiot approaches more or less to this maximum 
of incapacity." Of the many definitions which writers on this subject 
have essayed, no one appears entirely free from objection ; and though 
we can hardly hope to escape falling into the same condemnation, we 
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are disposed to offer one which shall, at least, possess the merit of ' 
brevity. We should define idiocy, then, as the result of an infirmity 
of the body which prevents, to a greater or less extent, the develop- 
ment of the physical, m^oral and intellectual powers. 

What is the proportion of idiots to the population ? The data we yet 
possess do not seem to be sufficient to answer this question accurately, 
in regard to our own country, though approximations have been made 
towards a census of this class, in several States. In the mountainous 
districts of Europe- the number of cretins, as already stated, is very 
great. In the Alpine districts they constitute from 5 to 10 per cent, 
of the population ; in Great Britain, according to recent returns, there 
are over 60,000, a little more than one-half of one per cent. ; in 
France, nearly or quite one-third of one per cent. ; in this country, 
Connecticut has fully one-fifth of one per cent. ; Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to Dr. Jarvis' late report, has about one-ninth of one per cent. ; 
but this is undoubtedly far below the truth, for it is almost impossible 
to obtain, even with tolerable accuracy, the statistics of large cities ; 
thus, in Dr. J.'s report, Boston, with 1*70,000 inhabitants, reports only 
21 idiots, while Barnstable, with only 6,000, reports 26 ! 

What are the causes of idiocy ? Few questions are more difficult 1 
of fiill and satisfactory solution than this. We have already enumer- \J/ 
ated the alledged causes of cretinism, but we are satisfied that M. 
Niepce has not given sufficient prominence to one cause to which he 
refers incidentally, the had brandy, (" mauvaise eau-de-vie,*') which 
they drink in such quantities as to produce the most brutish intoxication. 

In England and this country, intemperance on the part of one or 
both parents, is certainly the most prolific cause of fatuity, and when 
poverty, filth, recklessness, and intemperance are united, and the half 
starved inebriate, maddened with woe, drinks that he may forget his 
wretchedness, we have a combination of circumstances which can 
hardly fail to produce idiocy in his o&pring. 

There are cases, however, and the number is quite considerable, in 
which we must look for other causes than intemperance or extreme 
poverty. For some of these the inter-marriage of near relatives, for 
one or two generations, is a satisfactory reason ; for others, hereditary 
tendency to insanity, to scrofula, or to consumption ; in others still, 
indulgence in licentious habits, or the attempt to destroy the life of 
the unborn babe, a practice which is fearfully increasing in our coun- 
try, must be assigned as the cause ; ignorance, selfishness, and avarice, 
must be reckoned, also, among the sources of this fearful infirmity. 
It has often occurred that when one or both parents were so fully pos- 
sessed with the greed of gain, that intellectual and moral culture 
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were wholly neglected, and in their furious pursuit of wealth they 
paused not for the rest of the Sabbath, thought not of the future, and 
heeded not the appeals of the poor, the sick, or the dying for sympa- 
thy or succor, their ofl&pring have been idiots of the very lowest class. 

In short, humiliating as the thought may be, we are driven to the 
conclusion that the vast amount of idiocy, in our world, is the direct 
result of violation of the physical and moral laws which govern our 
being ; that oft times the sins of the fathers are thus visited upon 
their children ; and that the parent, for the sake of a momentary 
gratification of his depraved appetite, inflicts upon his hapless ofl&pring 
^a life of utter vacuity. 

We shall come to a better understanding of the objects to be attained 
in the treatment of idiocy, if we consider first the condition of the 
idiot before he has been instructed. When first brought to the Asy- 
lum, he is generally feeble, wanting in muscular development, often 
partially paralyzed, sluggish, and inactive; the circulation of the 
blood is very imperfect, especially in the extremities ; there is a gen- 
eral unhejdthy look ; the nervous system is fi-equently deranged ; the 
gait and voluntary movements generally awkward and irregular ; he 
is usually addicted to slavering and automatic motion of the head, 
hands, lips, or tongue ; the senses are undeveloped ; the eye is per- 
fectly formed, but the retina communicates to the brain no definite 
idea of form, color, or size ; the ear is without defect, yet often the 
sweetest notes of music and the most hideous and discordant sounds 
pass alike unheeded ; the organs of speech are as perfect as those of 
Webster or Clay, but he is either entirely dumb, or utters only gut- 
tural sounds which convey no idea to others ; his appetite, tastes, and 
habits are more gross than those of most animals ; he often exhibits 
the voracity of the wolf, and the uncleanliness of the swine. His 
mind is as much degraded as his physical nature — only his instincts 
of hunger, thirst, fear, rage, and resistance have been developed. It 
is needless to add, that while in such a condition moral emotion is impos- 
sible. Such is the condition of very many of those who are brought to 
these institutions for training. It would be diflicult to conceive of cases 
apparently more hopeless. 

The object of training is to change this torpid, sluggish, inert con- 
dition, to health, vigor, and activity ; to send the healthy red blood 
coursing through the veins and arteries ; to overcome the automatic 
movements, and subject the nervous system to the control of the will ; 
to substitute for the vacant gaze of the idiot, the intelligent, speaking 
eye, which recognizes the hues of beauty in the rainbow, and reads 
in the countenance of friendship, the look of reproof or the glance of 
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love ; to accustom the inattentive ear to recog[nize the stem tones of re- 
buke, or the gentle accents of affection ; to notice and enjoy the melodies 
of the songsters of the grove, or the more expressive songs warbled by 
human voices ; to accustom those lips which have hitherto uttered only 
unmeaning and discordant sounds, to speak, if not with all the graces of 
(' y oratory, at least with distinctness and fluency. 

A further object of training is to overcome the filthy and degrading 
habits in which the idiot has hitherto indulged ; to transform this 
gluttonous, beastly creature, into a man, capable of observing all the 
proprieties of life, no longer greedy, selfish, voracious, and quarrel- 
some, but temperate, quiet, courteous, and thoughtful of the interest of 
others ; to rouse the hitherto dormant intellect, to induce mental activ- 
ity, and stimulate thought and study ; and above all, to awaken the 
consciousness of his responsibility to God, and of his duties toward 
his fellow man. 

Do you say that the attainment of these objects is beyond the 
power of humanity ? We answer that this result has been accom- 
plished, and is now in the process of accomplishment, in every school 
for idiots in this country and Europe. It requires, indeed, patience, 
intelligence, and love, all in active exercise ; but these qualities have 
not yet deserted our earth, and there yet live men and women whose 
names should be held in everlasting remembrance, for that moral her- 
oism which has led them to devote the best years of their lives to 
the elevation of these, the lowest and humblest of our race. 
^ The means adopted to accomplish such wonderful results are, of 
course, varied. Among these the apparatus of the gymnasium holds 
a high rank. By means of the ladders, swings, steps, dumb bells, d^c, 
the muscular system is developed and invigorated ; automatic move- 
ment overcome ; the eye, the ear, and the muscles brought under the 
control of the will ; concert of action and obedience to conmiands 
enforced ; and the perceptions quickened and elevated. 

The cultivation of the faculty of speech is a work of great diffi- 
culty, often requiring one or two years of patient labor before the 
enunciation of the first word. Instruction in this, as in every thing 
else where idiots are the pupils, must be of the most elementary 
character. It is necessary, for instance, in teaching the compound 
sounds, such as c\ thy gr^ br, cr, to resolve them into their original 
elements, and teach the child each constituent, at first, separately, 
and afterwards in combination. The attention is attracted and the 
perceptive faculties cultivated by lessons in objects ; form and size 
are taught by blocks of different sizes and forms, which the pupil is 
required to insert into corresponding cavities in a board ; color by 
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wooden figures of the same form^but of different hues. Practice in 
working with crewels, and picture lessons have also proved of great 
advantage. 

Words are next taught, not letters, for a word can be associated 
with an object, in the mind of a pupil, while letters can not ; next, 
the ideas of form and size, already acquired, are put in practice by 
writing and drawing; Geography is taught by outline maps, and the 
elementary principles of grammar by exercises dictated by the teacher. 

The idea of number is, perhaps, the most difficult of acquisition 
for the idiot. Very few can count beyond three or four when brought 
to the Asylum. This incapacity is overcome by patient and repeated 
exercises, until, step by step, the mysteries of numeration, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division have been unravelled. The 
process is slow and painful, but it is at last crowned with success. 

In the development of the moral nature, great difficulties are 
encountered. The comprehension of an abstract idea is far beyond an 
idiot's capacity ; his conception of goodness must be derived from 
the manifestation of it in his teachers and friends ; of sin, from his own 
misconduct or that of others ; hence, with him, love must be the key note 
of all progress, and under its genial influence, his stubborn and refrac- 
tory nature will yield like wax before the fire ; his vicious and hurt- 
ful propensities become subject to control ; and learning to love " his 
brother whom he hath seen,*' he soon attains to some knowledge and 
love for "God whom he hath not seen," and his humble, childlike 
faith should put to the blush many, who with more exalted intellects 
are wandering in the mazes of unbelief. 

Not fer from one-fourth of all the idiots in any State or country, 
\^^^e susceptible of improvement by the treatment we have described. 
In the countries where cretinism prevails, pupils over seven years of 
age are not considered as capable of successful instruction, but in 
other countries idiots are received up to the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
and in the English schools up to twenty-five or thirty, even. There 
is, however, far less hope of material progress in adults than in chil- 
dren — and it is hardly desirable that those beyond fourteen or fifteen 
should be placed under instruction. Epilepsy, a not infrequent con- 
comitant of idiocy, is a serious bar to improvement, and where severe, 
entirely precludes the idea of any considerable success. 

That the schools already established have been successful, in improv- 
ing the condition of idiots, beyond what their most sanguine friends 
dared hope, is a fact admitting of no question ; that they are not yet 
perfect, none will more readily acknowledge than those who have- 
labored longest in them ; ftirther experience will undoubtedly add to 
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|he resources of the teacher, and may render his labors less arduous, 
while it insures him a greater measure of success. What has ah^eady 
been accomplished may, perhaps, be more satisfactorily demonstrated 
by the narrative of a few cases, than by any other method. 

The following case is from the report of the English Asylum for 
Idiots, at Highgate, for 1854 : 

"B. T., a boy aged 15 years. Admitted, Oct^ 1852. Was the 
sport of all the boys of the village ; was afraid of strangers ; would 
not speak to any one, even to his friends ; he appeared quite hopeless. 
April, 1854. He did not speak for four months after admission ; 
was constantly moping ; he has now found that he is with friends, 
and is gaining courage ; can speak well ; will repeat the creed, com- 
mandments, and church prayers accurately ; is very attentive to the 
religious services at home, and is anxious to go to church every Sun- 
day ; can read and write well ; and is a basket maker." 

The following is from Dr. GuggenJ)uhrs report, for 1852 : 

" Marie was received into the Institution of the Abendberg, at the 
age of seven and a half years. She was in a state of atrophy ; her skin 
was cold, hung loose like a sack, and was covered with an eruption ; 
she could not walk ; her joints were soft and unable to support her 
weight ; she could not speak a word, but would make a howling noise 
for hours together ; ate any thing that came in her way ; destroyed 
all that could be broken, and gave no attention to any thing that 
passed before her ; at times she would beat and even bite herself; 
during several months she never slept at night. After six months 
she was able to stand alone, and at the end of a year could walk very 
well ; her voracious appetite is overcome, and she now eats properly; the 
nervous excitement is subdued ; she is obedient and friendly ; con- 
verses very well ; plays with flowers and animals, calls them by name, 
and enjoys the blessing of sleep of which she had long been deprived.'' 

Dr. Brown, the Superintendent of the Institution at Barre, Mass., 
gives the following case in his report for 1853 : 

**A young man of 18 years of age, who, from infancy, had been 
always peculiar and deficient in his mental manifestations, and was 
entirely dumb. From want of proper culture and direction of the 
vocal organs, he could make only the guttural sound of the Trachea ; 
did not move the lips when attempting to utter sounds ; was extremely 
filthy and brutish in his habits, disobedient and sluggish in the 
extreme. 

His physical health was perfect, his muscles were largely and well 
developed. His perception was good, and he understood what was 
said to him but could not apply his knowledge ; his hearing was per- 
fect. Having been left unrestrained from childhood, and having 
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attained to an age when the evil habits he had acquired had become 
fixed, and his animal appetites being his only source of enjoyment, 1 
received him with great reluctance, expecting that he would make 
very little improvement. 

He has now been with me a little more than a year. It was nearly 
three months before I succeeded in inducing him to utter a correct 
vocal sound. I moulded his lips with my fingers ; put blocks and 
rings of various sizes and shapes into his mouth ; taught him gen- 
eral and special imitation ; and finally succeeded in concentrating suffi- 
cient nervous energy on the muscles of the lips and vocal organs to en- 
able him to master all the vowels, and by dint of perseverance, patience, 
and drilling, he finally acquired the ability to pronounce the conso- 
nants and many of their combinations. By a rigid course of disci- 
pline his filthy habits were overcome. 

He now reads in Webb's First Reader, and is rapidly learning to 
speak the names of surrounding. objects. His ideas of form, of color, 
and of numbers, are now very good, and he is acquiring a general 
knowledge of Geography, Arithmetic, and Natural Philosophy. He 
can write well from a copy, can draw very creditably and is apt at 
almost any kind of labor. No one would imagine that this well 
behaved young man, could have led such a mere animal life one year 
since. He will be capable, under proper superintendence, of being 
highly useful in any department of labor, and had he been under 
suitable training when young, he would have been, I think, entirely 
cured of all his deficiencies. 

Dr. Howe, in his report for 1851, describes the following case : 

" S. J. W., six years old when admitted in Oct., 1848. He was a 
pitiful sight to behold. He could not stand or even sit erect He 
had no command of his limbs, not even so much as an infant of three 
months, for it can work its arms and kick its legs vigorously ; this 
poor boy, however, could do neither, but lay almost like a jelly-fish, 
as though his body were a mass of flesh without any bones in it 
He could not even chew solid food, but subsisted on milk, of which 
he drank large quantities. The utmost he could do, in the way of 
motion, was to prop up his head with one hand, and move the other 
feebly about He seemed to hear, but his eyes were dull and his other 
senses quite inactive. He drivelled at the mouth, and his habits were, 
in all respects, like those of an infant. He was speechless, neither 
using nor understanding language, though he made several sounds 
which seemed to be a feeble imitation of words. 

The mode of treatment adopted was this : he was bathed daily in 
cold water ; his limbs were rubbed ; he was dragged about in the 
open air, in a little wagon, by the other boys ; his muscles were exer- 
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cised ; he was made to grasp with his hands, and gradually to raise 
himself up by them ; he was held up and made to bear a little weight 
on his lower limbs ; then a little more, until, at last, to his great de- 
light, he was able to go about alone, by holding on the wall, or to 
one's finger ; even to go up stairs, by clinging to the balusters. Du- 
ring the second year he has continued to improve. He is now decent 
in all his habits, and tidy in his appearance ; his countenance is bright 
and pleasing ; he can sit at the table and feed himself with knife and 
fork ; and though he does not venture to go alone, his limbs not being 
quite strong enough, he can almost do it, and he walks about by hold- 
ing on to one's finger ; all his senses have improved greatly, and he 
is so changed, generally, that he could hardly be recognized as the 
same being who, two years ago, incapable of sitting at a desk, used 
to lie upon a mattress in the school -room." 

Mr. James B. Richards, of Germantown, gives the following account 
of the remarkable improvement of a boy under his training. 

"A case of congenital idiocy — one of the most hopeless and 
degraded creatures that could be found ; presenting to the bodily eye 
extremely feeble claims to being called a human being. He had not 
learned to creep, nor had he even strength sufficient to roll himself 
upon the floor when laid upon it. Owing to a paralysis of the lower 
limbs, they were insensible to pain. Mastication was, with him en- 
tirely out of the question. His mother told me that she used to feed 
him almost exclusively on milk, purchasing for him, as she said, a gal- 
lon per day. Although five and a half years of age, he had not appar- 
ently any more knowledge of things, their names and uses, than a 
new born infant. 

This being the lowest case that could be found, to test the feasibility 
of the plan to develop and educate idiotic and imbecile children, it 
was thought best to undertake his training, although it seemed more 
like a work of creation than of education. Tlie most sanguine friends 
of the cause threw discouragements in the way. Yet by a patient 
and persevering system of well directed effort, he has been so far 
developed that, at the present time, he walks about the house or yard 
without any assistance; takes care of himself; attends to his own 
immediate wants ; sits at the table with the family, and feeds himself 
as well as children ordinarily do ; talks perfectly well, and is acquainted 
with the things around him. In short, he has Uarned to read, and 
does not differ in his habits from a boy four years of age, unless it be 
that he is more sluggish in his movements." ^ 

A recent visitor at the New York Asylum for Idiots, narrates the 
following cases : 
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"Nattie and Willie, now 11 and 12 years of age, were taken from 
the Idiot house on Randall's Island, by Dr. Wilbur, in Dec, 1851. 
Their appearance, as described by persons who saw them at that time, 
must haye been painful and disgusting in the extreme. Both had 
been idiots from birth, both were partially paralyzed, and both 
entirely dumb, and not capable of understanding more than a dozen 
words. So hopeless was their condition that the physician at Ran- 
dall's Island, who was absent when Dr. Wilbur selected them, on his 
return, wrote to Dr. W., expressing his regret at his selection, as he 
feared that it would only bring disgrace upon the eflPort to instruct 
idiots, to attempt the instruction of those who were so evidently be- 
yond the reach of improvement 

Both now exhibit as much intelligence as ordinary children of their 
age. Neither speaks very fluently, in consequence of some paralysis 
still existing, but both are improving rapidly in this respect. Both 
write well on the blackboard. In thorough knowledge of Grammar 
and Geography, very few children, of their age, are their equals. In 
a very severe and protracted examination in Geography, embracing 
minute details in regard to the topography of most of the countries on 
the globe, and many particulars in regard to physical Geography, and 
drawing maps upon the blackboard, neither they nor the other mem- 
bers of a class of six or seven missed a single question. In Gram- 
mar, both supplied adjectives, nouns, verbs, or adverbs, to given verbs 
and nouns, with remarkable promptness and to an extent which would 
have severely tasked my vocabulary. In Arithmetic, both exhibited 
perfect familiarity with the ground rules, and Nattie gave at once, 
any and all multiples of numbers as high as 132, and added, multi- 
plied, and divided fractions with great readiness. 

In Bible History, they related, partly in pantomime, but in a most 
graphic way, any required Bible incident The extremely amiable 
and affectionate manners of these two interesting children, and the 
intense activity of their newly developed intellects, render them par- 
ticularly attractive to the visitor. 

J. C, a girl of 16 years of age, has been under Dr. Wilbur's care 
a little more than four years. When received, she was mischievous 
and vicious, very nervous, and could not speak distinctly. She could 
not be left alone with other children, from a propensity to injure them. 
She knew some of her letters, but could not be taught to read or 
write by any ordinary methods. 

She now reads well, writes a handsome hand, is remarkably profi- 
cient in Geography and Granmiar, and has made good progress in 
addition and subtraction. She sews very neatly, and is very capable 
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as an assistant in houseliold matters. Her nervousness id no longer 
troublesome, her waywardness has entirely disappeared. In respect 
to moral training, she seems more advanced than most of the other 
pupils. She manifests a remarkable familiarity with Bible History, 
and with the events in the life of our Saviour. When requested to 
repeat the Lord's Prayer, she did so with a reverence, an impress! ve- 
ness, and an evident understanding of its petitions, which exhibited 
in a very favorable light, her intelligence and thoughtfulness; and as 
I listened to this once vicious and wayward idiot, thus uttering, in 
our Saviour's own words, her petitions to the throne of heavenly grace, 
I was more deeply impressed than ever before, with the adaptation of 
that sublime prayer to every human want." 

Such are the results attained in the very short period since these 
schools have been established. That all idiots will not make as great 
improvement as some of these, is undoubtedly true ; but all of suit- 
able age and health will improve, and that sufficiently to satisfy the 
most exacting. 

"Nor does the history of the past condition of this hapless class 
afford us any ground for hope that they can be materially elevated 
from their present condition, by any other means. Nearly, or quite, 
one-half of the whole number are tenants of our alms houses or houses 
of correction. Full one-half of the remainder are children of parents 
who are steeped to the lips in poverty ; for these, whether in the 
alms house or out of it, there can be no improvement, except by 
removal from their present associations. Fed with improper or innu- 
tritious food, often allowed the use of intoxicating drinks, generally 
idle, often made the sport of thoughtless children and adults, without 
shame or sense of decency, filthy and degraded, they are pests in com- 
munity, often exerting a depraving influence over the young, which 
no subsequent instruction can remove. Nor are the imbecile children 
of the wealthy generally benefited by their parents' wealth, if allowed 
to remain at home. The sluggish, inactive temperament, and glutton- 
ous appetite, which are the greatest obstacles to success in their treat- 
ment at Asylums, are pampered and indulged at home,— and it often 
occurs that the worst pupils, in an Institution for Idiots, are tibe chil- 
dren of the rich. In the present condition of society we see no alter- 
native. These helpless and degraded fellow creatures are on our 
bands, and we must provide for their instruction and improvement ; 
if we can remove, in part, the blighting, withering results of violated 
physical laws, let us do so ; for they are the victims, not the offenders. 

Tliere is, indeed, a great work for the philanthropist and moral 
reformer to accomplish, to remove the causes of idiocy, insanity, pau- 
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perism, and crime. God has granted to our day and generation, a 
clearer insight into the sources whence spring these gigantic evils, 
than to our fathers, and he has imposed upon us a corresponding obli- 
gation to use our best endeavors for their removal. Every arrival 
from Europe brings hither a host of the lower classes of European 
Society, often ignorant, degraded, and vicious. These, if suffered to 
congregate in our large cities, taint the whole community, as with a 
moral pestilence. They must be scattered over the vast prairies of 
the west, where profitable labor is possible, where their influence will 
not be felt, and where, with the prospects of a life of comfort before 
them, they may become good citizens. 

The evils of intemperance must be stayed ; we care not whether it 
be accomplished by a prohibitory law or by any other effective means ; 
but the middle and higher classes owe it to themselves as well as to the 
suffering poor, to stop the swelling tide of human woe which this vice 
daily produces ; to accomplish this it is not sufficient to close the 
dram shops, — the use of alchoholic drinks must be abandoned at 
the tables of the rich, as well as in the hovels of the poor. 

A great reform is also needed in the homes of the poor. Model 
lodging houses and tenements must be erected, not in low, dank, 
miasmatic localities, but in healthy situations, where light and venti- 
lation, frequent bathing, economy in warmth and cooking, and the 
privacy of home can be attained ; the renting of cellars as tenements 
and the occupation of tenant houses, such as our public prints have 
recently exposed, must be prohibited under the severest penalties. 
Measures must also be adopted for the instruction of the masses, not 
only in those physiological laws which appertain to their health and 
well being, but in those branches of intellectual culture which will 
improve their social condition, and those questions of morals and 
religion which concern their eternal welfare. 

We are firm believers in " the good time coming ;" we are satisfied 
that the race is making progress, that as an eminent statesman has well 
said, "the frightful number of those unfortunates, whose ranks encum- 
ber the march of humanity, — the insane, the idiots, the blind, the deaf, 
the drunkards, the criminals, th# paupers will dwindle away, as the 
light of knowledge makes clear the laws which govern our exist- 
ence." But in the words of the same eloquent writer, " in the mean- 
time, let none of them be lost ; let none of them be uncared for ; 
but, whenever the signal is given of a man in distress, no matter how 
deformed, how vicious, how loathsome, even, he may be, let it be 
regarded as a call to help a brother." 
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None but God can do anything of himself alone. Hence, the 
question of priority in human discovery is always contested. If the 
truthftd history of any invention were written, we should find con- 
cerned in it the thinker, who dreams, without reaching the means of 
putting his imaginings in practice ; the mathematician, who estimates 
justly the forces at command, in their relation to each other, but who 
fi>rgets to proportion them to the resistance to be encountered ; and, 
so on, through the thousand intermediates between the dream and 
the perfect idea, till one comes who combines the result of the labors 
of all his predecessors, and gives to the invention new life, and with 
it his name. 

But, in good faith, this man is but the expression, — ^honorable and 
often honored, — of human fraternity. And, it is only from this point 
of view that the full benefit of the discovery is seen : being the com- 
mon property of mankind, it gives us wider and deeper feelings of 
mutual dependence or solidarity. A short notice of the origin of the 
treatment and training of the unfortunate idiots will be an illustration 
of.' this law of mutual dependence. 

In the year 1801, the citizen M. Bonnaterre discovered, in the forest 
of Aveyron, France, a wild boy. This naked boy was marked with numer- 
ous scars ; he was nimble as a deer, subsisting on roots and nuts, which 
he cracked like a monkey, laughing at the lulling snow, and rolling 
himself with delight in this white blanket. He seemed to be about 
17 years of age. Bonnaterre permitted this wild boy to escape, but 
afterwards retook him and sent him, at his own expense, to the abb6 
Sicard, director of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at Paris. 

Sicard had just succeeded the illustrious abb6 L'£p6e ; and, Bon- 
naterre thought him to be the most suitable man to perform the 
miracle of which he dreamed, — ^the education of this creature, the 
most inferior that had ever been seen under the form of humanity ; 
but, he was mistaken. Sicard exhibited, for some days, to the learned 
and curious, the being, who vas constantly throwing away his clothes 
and endeavoring to escape, even by the windows, and then left him to wan- 
erd, neglected, under the immense roo& of the school for deaf mutes. 
Vol. 1, No. 4-5. 
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But, the wild boy of Aveyron had been seen by all Paris. K the 
crowd of visitors had found him a subject of disgust, he excited in 
the mind of the thinkers and philosophers a liyelier interest Some 
of those who had held conversation with Franklin on the liberty of 
the world, were still living, 'and by them the subject was brpi^ht 
before the Academy of Sciences, where it produced interesting and 
fruitful discussions. 

Two men were particularly conspicuous for their interest in the 
wild boy of Aveyron, viz. : Pinel, physician-in-chief for the insane, 
author of the Nosographie Philosophigue, who declared the child 
idiotic, — ^the sequel proved him correct ; and Itard, physician-in-chief 
of the deaf and dumb, who asserted that the subject was simply 
entirely untaught, Itard did more ; he named him Victor, doubt- 
less as a sign of the victory which education should achieve in him 
over brute nature. But, he did more yet ; he received him into his 
own house, employed a governess for him, and devoted to him a por- 
tion of his time, otherwise so fully occupied, for six years. 

This devotion of Itard to this child and to science, is the more 
worthy of praise as, based upon a metaphysical error, his efforts were 
constantly met by disappointment ; and yet, he never yielded to the 
feelings of discouragement. His errors were these : He obstinately 
saw in the idiot the savage ; and, resting in his studies, as well as in 
his fiuth, on the materialistic doctrines of Locke and Condillac, his 
teachings sometimes reached the senses of his pupil, but never pene- 
trated to his mind and soul. He gave to his senses certain notions 
of things, he even excited in him a physical sensibility to the caresses 
bestowed upon him ; but, he left him destitute of ideas and of social 
or moral feelings, incapable of labor, and, consequenUy, of inde- 
pendence. He was, in the end of that painful and fruitiess trial, 
immured in a hospital, where he passed the remainder of his life. 

But, if these six years were almost lost to the wild boy of Aveyron, 
they bore their fruit in the mind of Itard. Although closely occupied 
in his investigations of the diseases of the ear, he often thought of the 
experiment of his youth, and sometimes he regretted the renown 
which attached itself to his name as a surgeon, — a renown that sent 
him patients from all parts of Europe, but lefb him no leisure for his 
philanthropic study and experiment 

It was in this state of mind that Itard, in 1837, was consulted by 
the celebrated Guersant, principal of the children's hospital of Paris, 
in the case of a young idiot " K I was younger," cried Itard, ** 1 
would charge myself with his care ; but, send me a suitable man, find 
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I will direct his efforts." Guersant spoke to him of myself. Itard 
was a fellow student in medicine of mj fisither. "If Seguin will 
accept," Itard did me the honor of saying, " I will answer for the 
result." From this sketch, it will be seen that three men took the 
lead in the grand enterprise of the amelioration of the condition of 
idiots : Bonnaterre, the generous and enthusiastic protector of the boy 
of Aveyron ; Pinel, whose discriminating diagnosis has so much 
illumined the subject of idiocy ; and, Itard, whose devotion, patience, 
and sagacity opened up the method of amelioration. 

When Guersant offered me the perilous honor of continuing the 
unfinished labor of Itard, I was just recovering from an illness, 
thought at one time to be mortal. However, the desire of sending 
my name to the ears of one whom I expected never to see again, gave 
me strength to attempt the enterprise. Itard communicated to me 
the details of what he had done with his first pupils, and I studied 
all that had been attempted or performed after him. 

Gall, giving a strong impulse to the investigation of the functions 
of the brain, had called up the question of the cause of idiocy : a 
skillful theorist, he thought he had discovered in idiots proofs of the 
truth of his system of phrenology. The authors who succeeded him, 
Georget, Esquirol, Lelut, Foville, Calmeil, Leuret, Pritchard, seem, on 
the contrary, to have studied idiocy only to use its phenomena for the 
destruction of the system of Gall, but not for the benefit of the poor 
idiots, whom they declared incurable. With their single polemical 
object in view, they spent thirty years in measuring and weighing the 
heads of living and dead idiots, and they arrived at the following 
conclusions : — 

1. No constant relation exists between the general development of 
the cranium and the degree of intelligence. 

2. The dimensions of the anterior part of the cranium, and especi- 
ally of the forehead, are, at least, as great among idiots as among others. 

3. Three-fifths of idiots have larger heads than men of ordinary 
intelligence. 

4. There is no constant relation between the degree of intelligence 
and the weight of the brain. 

5. The different degrees of idiocy are not measurable by the weight 
of the brain. 

6. A cranium, perfectly formed, often encloses a brain imperfectly 
formed, irregular, &c. 

7. Sometimes the brain of idiots presents no deviation in form, 
color, and density from the normal standard ; it is, in &ct, perfectly 
normal. 
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All these anatomo-psychological fects they professed to have estab- 
lished ;* but, of the education and treatment of idiots, not a new word 
was uttered during thirty-five years. At the end of that time my 
first labors were performed in the studio of Itard, where he bestowed 
on me the most valuable gift an old man can offer to a young one, — 
the practical result of his experience. 

Itard was often sublime during these interviews, when a prey to 
horrible sufferings, sjnnptoms of his fEital malady, he discussed with 
me the highest questions. His features would contract, and his body 
writhe in his anguish, but his mind never lost his clearness and pre- 
cision for a moment. I there learned the secret of his influence over 
the idiots, as I did that of his weakness in philosophy, till the time 
when he died at Passy, in 1838. 

The desire of knowing if mental medicine had no better remedies 
than his writings, for my first patients, induced me to conduct them to 
Esquirol, to whom we went every week. Esquirol, the oracle of the 
mental medicine, had nothing to teach me ; but, he was a man of 
exquisite tact, and he gave me most excellent counsels upon the appli- 
cation of the processes which I suggested to him. His approbation 
encouraged me in my efforts, while I was maturing in my mind the 
theory which he never knew. 

This theory, my only superiority over my predecessors, is no more 
separated from the men of our limes, than were my early experiments 
firom the men of the precediog generation. 

The " new Christianity," by St. Simon, the oral and written lessons 
of his now lamented disciple, Olinde Rodrigue ; the " philosophy of 
history," by president Buchez ; the " encyclopaedic review," by Camot 
and Charton ; the " popular encyclopaedia " of Pierre Leroux and Jean 
Reynaud, — ^my &miliarity with all these, except the first, — such are 
the living springs whence I drew the elements of my initiation to the 
mysteries of the laws of philosophical medicine. 

The bases of these laws are these : unity of God, manifested in his 
three principal attributes ; unity of man in his three manifestations 
of being; the idiot, like other men, a likeness of God, in^rm in the 
modes of expression of his trinity. Ist. Infirm in his mobility and 
sensibility. 2d. Infirm in his perception and his reasoning. 3d. In- 
firm in his affections and wiH. One and triple infirmity, reparable in 
the individual, as it was in the human race, for the idiot by a proper 
training, for mankind under the sweet, but terrible lessons ^v^hich his- 
tory records. 

* See compendiam of practical medicine, by Monneret et Fleuxy. 
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Is it not worthy of the spirit of the nineteenth century, thus to 
make the idiot, — this creature which, up to the present time, has been 
looked upon with disgust, — serve to enlighten the science of anthro- 
pology, to prove that the true theory of man's nature is derived from 
a better knowledge of the Divinity, and thus to withdraw one of those 
veils spread between us and oub Creator, called mysteries now, but 
which the future generations will recognize as truths. 

But, it is not sufficient to have discovered the true philosophical 
principle ; it is necessary to apply it. In this application, pure prac- 
tical work, tested only by experience and comparison, all that was not 
historically and chronologically in its place, was recognized as false, 
useless, and impossible. After such an elimination of every arbitrary 
means of instruction and progress, the treatment of the idiot then 
followed the same march which the education of the human race had 
been pursuing during the lapse of ages. So, the first necessity of a 
people and of an individual, is that of an active and sensitive force, 
by which man is enabled to go, act, combat, and triumph. This 
necessity caused, for the primitive races, the introduction of athletic 
sports and exercises ; traces of which we find even on the monuments 
of Thebes and Luxor. Upon these gymnastics of the primitive peoples, 
was founded the first steps in the education of idiots. 

For those individuals who are destitute of spontaneous action, imi- 
tation was found one of the most powerful means of progress. The 
excitation of the imitative powers ought, then, to hold a prominent 
place in all the treatment, physiological, psychological, and moral. 
The sequel of this observation was as follows. In the physiological 
order, imitation, applied to gestures and gymnastics, gives to idiots 
attention and aptitude of the body ; while, imitation, transferred from 
unmeaning gestures to those gestures that have a private or social 
object, prompt to voluntary, regular action, which can produce work 
at any time, however it may be, simple or complex ; the ability to 
labor is thus conquered. 

It is one of the characteristics of idiocy, that it is constantly rep- 
resented, in an individual, by one or more than one anomalies, in the 
functions of the senses, viz. : deprivation, imperfection, dullness, or 
exaltation. These sensorial symptoms of idiocy, so variable in their 
manifestations, since they affect sometimes the touch, sometimes the 
taste, sometimes the sense of smell, sometimes the ear, and oftener 
still the sight, served so well to corroborate the doctrines of the mate- 
rialists of the 18th century, that Itard considered them all as consti- 
tuting idiocy. In consequence, his treatment was wholly directed to 
the aim of repairing the disorder of the senses. The dogma of the 
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19th century teaches us, on the contrary, that the senses are not the 
mind, far less the soul ; that the sensorial development is produced 
in the race, as it comes out in the individual, immediately after the 
muscular development ; and that, these being accomplished, the mind 
and soul, the intellectual and the moral principle remain untouched. 
Immense revelation ! since that which was regarded by the materi- 
alists as the end, is nothing more than the end of the first phase of 
the human trinity, and, in consequence, as the prolegomena of the 
treatment of idiots. 

Thus it appears that the men who have given the formulas for the 
treatment of idiots are no less than the leading minds of the 19th 
century, they are those men who have rescued the science of anthro- 
pology, taking it up at the point where the BMe leaves it, making 
man, says the Book^ " in our image after our likeness." 

The senses, being in man, the doors through which the mind issues 
and enters, we have treated them in idiots, as in the material world, 
entrances oblique, too narrow, or defective in any way are treated, 
i. e., we have straightened or enlarged them. We have also profited, 
by these openings, to introduce, besides the material notions of the 
physical properties of bodies, a few simple ideas relating to simple 
and useful, or agreeable objects. These first ideas have embraced two 
classes of phenomena. — 1st, the class of the wawte, which attaches 
an idea of usefulness to each object ; a class of unlimited extent, 
which gradually leads a man from the want of an artificial sole for 
his foot, to the research of some propulsive agency swifter than steam. 
2d, the class of wonders^ which offers pleasure and discovery, food to 
the fsincy, to every one, to the savage as well as to the civilized, to the 
idiot as well as to the sage. Michael Montaigne calls curiosity, 
^' that charming fury which urges us all to the incessant search after 
some new novelty." Idiots do not seem to possess that natural curi- . 
osity, — mother of the beautiful and of all progress — ^but the teacher 
can excite it in him. 

In order to accomplish this, the idiot should receive a course of 
treatment similar to that which developed the primitive nations. The 
glorious eiSulgence of the light, the gloomy shadows of the darkness, 
the striking contrasts of colors, the infinite variety of form, the 
smoothness or hardness of substances, the sounds and the pauses of 
music, the eloquent harmonies of human gesture, look and speech, 
these are the powerful agents of their transition from physiological 
to mental education. 

Away, then, with books ! Give us the Assyrian and Jewish mode 
of instruction. The representative signs of thought where painted, 
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engraved, sculptured in deepness or in relief, sensible to the eye and to 
the touch ; the tables of the mosaic laws appear in the midst of thun- 
der and of the lightning's flash; in the same way, the symbols, under 
which is concealed the modern mind, should appear to the idiot, 
under these historic and powerful forms, so that seeing and feeling all 
at once, he will understand. 

In most cases, speech does not exist among idiots. To teach them 
to speak, it is necessary to bear in mind, — 1st, that the primitive 
languages are monosyllabic ; 2d, that they have a rhythm like music ; 
3d, that they represent first the wants heightened to the pitch of the 
acutest feelings. When the idiot can speak, read, or count, to some 
extent, he has acquired the instruments, by the aid of which the edu- 
cation of the mind, already begun, is possible. Let us go on, then, 
in this second period of the teaching, till the heavens and earth fail 
to furnish us with the means of progress. The intelligence of every 
man has its limits; that of the mind of the idiot will be more 
restricted. In the foregoing task, there has been a period to teach 
the idiot to walk, to hold himself erect, to grasp with the hands, to 
carry, to act, to look, to hear, to speak, to read, and all these follow 
each other without confusion, like points of different perspective in a 
landscape ; but one principle has accompanied and controlled all these 
successive steps — the principle of moral training. 

That which most essentially constitutes idiocy, is the absence of 
moral volition^ superseded by a negative will; that in which the 
treatment of an idiot essentially consist is, in changing his negative 
will into an affirmative one, his will of loneliness into a will of socia- 
bility and usefulness ; such is the object of the moral training. 

The idiot wishes for nothing, he wishes only to remain in his vacu- 
ity. To treat successfully this ill will, the physician wills that the 
idiot should act, and think himself, of himself, and finally by himself. 
The incessant volition of the moral physician urges incessantly the 
idiot out of his idiocy into the sphere of activity, of thinking, of 
labor, of duty and of afiectionate feelings ; such is the moral treat- 
ment. The negative will of the idiot being overcome, scope and 
encouragement being given to his first indications of active volition, 
the immoral tendencies of this new power being repressed, his mix- 
ing with the busy and living word is to be urged on at every oppor- 
tunity. This moral part of the training is not something separate, 
but is the necessary attendant and super-addition upon all the 
other parts of the training, whether we teach him to read, whether 
we play with him the childish game, let our will govern his, if we 
will enough for himself, he shall become willing too. 
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The importance of this, the moral treatment^ has led to inquire 
into its origin. Long before the physician had conceived the plan of 
correcting the false ideas and feelings of a lunatic by purgatives, or 
the cranial depressions of an idiot by bleeding, Spain had produced 
several generations of monks, who treated, with the greatest success, 
all kinds of mental diseases, without drugs, by moral training alone. 
Certain regular labors, the performance of simple and assiduous duties, 
an enlightened and sovereign volition, watching constantly over the 
patients — such were the only remedies employed. " We cure almost 
all of our lunatics," said the good fathers, " except the nobles, who 
would think themselves dishonored by working with their hands.'* 
Last and fatal word of an expiring aristocracy, — " Idleness or death," 
cried she, even in her insanity, and soon the people answered, " Die, 
then, for those alone who labor have a right to Life and Liberty.'* 

Is it not a strange thing to contemplate ! — ^These men, withdrawn 
from the world and from human science, without other knowledge 
than that of the Christian charity, — ^but in the fullness of their only 
and holy duty, giving to the insane, calmness in the place of fury, atten- 
tion in the place of dementia, useful labor in the place of impulse to 
destruction ; thus, in fact, driving out the demons from these wander- 
ing souls. They knew nothing, these poor monks who said to their 
patients — " In the name of God the creator and orderer, control thy 
actions. — In the name of God, the great thinker of the universe, con- 
trol thy thoughts. — In the name of God, the great lover, control thy 
passions." These poor monks knew only to act in virtue of their 
faith, and we — who have with the sublime but blind faith, the reason 
for its exercise, we do no better than they did, only we know why 
and how we do it, when we apply their treatment to the idiot. 

Thus, thanks to the idiots, that which was, in the hands of the 
monks of Spain, a divine mystery, is become a fundamental principle 
of anthropological science. Such is the origin, partly divine and 
partly human, of the ti*eatment and education of idiots, though we 
can clearly see that God is at the bottom of this and of all our great 
discoveries. 
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